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teacher-training movement received added stimulus, especially in the field of 
agriculture teaching, because the country was brought face to face with the need 
of stimulation of food production. The Bureau of Education has issued a bulle- 
tin 1 which presents a series of papers dealing with the problem of training teachers 
of agriculture both in preparation for and during service. 



The Nineteenth Yearbook? — The Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Study of Education was discussed before the society at its annual meeting 
held in Cleveland during February last. The yearbook appears in two parts. 
We shall comment on each part briefly. 

Part I, "New Materials of Instruction." — One of the most significant tenden- 
cies in education in recent years has been the effort to refine and define our 
educational aims — to particularize our objectives. Along with this tendency to 
make our objectives definite and specific, there has been growing an insistent 
demand for a revision of the old materials of instruction and for the production 
of new instruction materials. In response to the latter demand there have been 
scattered efforts to produce new curriculum materials. These have appeared 
here and there in the field of mathematics, reading, the social studies, and nature 
study. In 1918, the National Society for the Study of Education decided that 
the cause of education could be promoted by the creation of some central agency 
which would assemble the scattered efforts in curriculum revision and production, 
accept the worth-while materials, and devise methods for their general distribu- 
tion. Accordingly, the society created the Committee on New Materials of 
Instruction. The purposeof this committee is well set forth in Part I, page 176, of 
the yearbook. "In fact, it will aim to stimulate the creation of new material. 
It is not the purpose of the committee to prepare a general outline in advance of 
the appearance of instructional material. It is not the plan to make a syllabus or 
to outline general principles. It is rather the plan of this committee to find 
material in use, provide for its distribution, bring together co-operative criticisms 
from teachers who have used the material and thus by the inductive method to 
arrive at reconstruction of the materials of instruction." 

The committee wishes to emphasize the fact that the material to be found in 
Part I of the yearbook represents only a preliminary report. The nature of this 
preliminary effort is set forth in the following table of contents. 

Chapter 

I. Reading Exercises Based on Children's Experiences. 
II. Reading for Children in Non-English-Speaking Families. 

III. Reading for Non-English-Speaking Adults. 

IV. Tests in Reading as Part of Classroom Routine. 
V. Reading Instruction for College Students. 

VI. A Book Prepared by Pupils. 



1 "Training Teachers of Agriculture," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 66, 1919. Washington: 
Department of the Interior. Pp. 44. 

2 Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. Part I. "New Materials of 
Instruction," pp. 194, $1.10; Part II, "Classroom Problems in the Education of Gifted Children," by 
Theodore S. Henry, pp. 125, $1 .00. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1920. 
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VII. A Book of Local History. 
VIII. Lessons in Local History and Geography. 
IX. Lessons Amplifying the Ordinary Textbook. Accounts Found in 

Geographies. 
X. Exercises in Mathematics. 
XL Nature Study. 
XII. Community Life. 
Part II, "Classroom Problems in the Education of Gifted Children." — Ever 
since the introduction of the system of mass instruction into our public schools 
there has been a growing concern lest the individual would be swallowed up in 
the mass. Educational literature during the last thirty or forty years has been 
replete with discussions of the problem of adapting the machinery of the schools to 
the needs of the individual. In his reports to the St. Louis Board of Education 
and in his addresses before the National Education Association during the late 
60's and early 70's, we find Dr. Harris pleading for a better adaptation of the 
school organization to individual needs. Other men, during and since Dr. Harris' 
day, have made vigorous pleas for the same cause. The practical outcome of this 
concern for the individual child has been the institution of various schemes for 
adapting the school organization to the individual child. Hence, school people, 
have grown familiar with such terms as free progress through the grades, frequent 
promotions, promotion by subjects, the St. Louis Quarterly Promotion Plan, the 
Cambridge Double-Track Plan, the Pueblo Plan, the Batavia Plan, the Burk 
Plan of Individualizing Instruction, and the Fond du Lac Plan, as well as other 
schemes of adapting school work to individual capacities. 

Most schemes for adapting instruction to the individual child have concerned 
themselves with only the subnormal and normal children. More recently, how- 
ever, the need of adapting instruction to gifted children has been much emphasized. 
No doubt, the findings of educational and mental tests have done much to 
emphasize the need of the adaptation of instruction to the needs of gifted children. 
Part II of the yearbook is devoted to the various classroom problems which 
arise in the education of gifted children. The volume is given over to the follow- 
ing considerations: 
Chapter 

I. Flexible Promotion Schemes as Related to the School Progress of Gifted 

Children. 
II. Special Rooms for Gifted Pupils. 

III. The Experimental Room at Urbana. 

IV. Results of the Educational Tests. 

V. Results of a Practice-Test in Multiplication. 

VI. Results of the Mental Tests. 

VII. Methods of Teaching as Adapted to the Instruction of Gifted Children. 

VIII. General Summary and Recommendations. 

IX. Bibliography. 



The Memphis Survey. 1 — Among the recent activities projected by the Bureau 



1 "The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee." Bureau of Education Bulletin No. SO, 1919. 
Washington: Department of the Interior. 



